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XHIBITION OF 
PAINTING 


LOAN | 
MODERN FRENCH 


dV, 
| RELIMINARY announcement 1s 
le of a loan exhibition of paintings b\ 


being 


modern French masters which is now 
organized by the Museum in response to 
many well-known collec- 


New York. April 25 


tentatively set as the opening 


in appeal from 
tors and artists of 
has been 
date and the pictures will remain on view 
in Gallery lhe 
exhibition will contain over a hundred pict 


American collections, and 


1) 6 through the summer. 
ures lent from 
will aim to represent the various Important 
w and personalities in Franc« 
mod- 


points of vit 
which have gone into the ma 
Phe list will include Cézanne 
Renoir, Monet, Manet 
Gauguin, and Van Gogh, number of 
other important names. The Museum has 


king ot 
nr s Ul 
ern painting 
Pissarro, Degas, 


and a 


already been promised the codperation of 
Mrs. Harry Payne Bingham, Miss Lizzie 
P. Bliss, Arthur B. Davies, Paul Dougherty, 
Mrs. Eugene Meyer, Jr., John Quinn, and 
Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney 


MUSEUM 


As previously announced, the second 
series of free orchestral concerts of the win- 
Saturday 


CONCERTS 


ter is being given on the four 
March at 8 
symphony orchestra conducted by 
Mannes. 
Museum are 


o'clock by a 
| yay id 


the 


evenings ol 


friends ol 
cost of the musk 


Four generous 
meeting the 


for this second series 


MICHELANGELO CASTS 


| HE exhibition of casts of sctilptur 
by Michelangelo, which was opened in the 
Room of Special Exhibitions on Februar 
26, will remain on view through April 17. 


A GIFT OF STAINED GLASS 

PHI Museum has received from Mrs 
Hutchinson and Mrs. 
Gladys Lawrence Hubbard as a gift in 
memory of their father, the late Henry ( 

Lawrence, two remarkable panels of earl) 
representing 


lucy Lawrence 


Renaissance stained glass, 


Elijah and the Widow’s Son! and a Death- 
H 273 ir W icin 


/ 


FROPOLITAN Ml 


ARI 


SEUM OF 


Bed Scene.! To all who knew Mr. Law 


rence and his love of stained glass—a field 
of collecting in which he was eminent, 
successful—this welcome gift will seem 


particularly appropriate. The panels, now 
exhibited in the Room of Acces- 
sions, were originally in Prittlewell Church 
and came from the collec- 


Recent 


Essex, England, 
tion of Sir Thomas Neave, Bart.,of Dagnam 
The Flemish 
Brussels, of the sixteenth 
The glass is exceptionally rich 


Park, Essex. panels ar 
probably 
century. 
in color; a superb ruby red and beautiful 


shades of blue, green, and mulberry give 


early 


vivacityv to the citron and golden hues of 
the silver stain. The 


fine throughout, especially in the delicate 


execution 1s notably 


stipple work of the faces and drapery 

In type, the glass is transitional between 
the mosaic glass of the Gothic period and 
the translucent pictures of the High 
In our two panels, the leading 
contours 


Not 
thir- 


Re- 
naissance. 
still follows, to some extent, the 
of the principal areas in the design. 
vet is the tradition of twelfth- and 
teenth-centur\ forgotten, 
but the increased use of painting ts already 
indicative of the coming day when the 
leading will play no part in the design—on 
will be minimized as much as 


glass entirel\ 


the contrary, 
possible and regarded as a 
rather than as an Compared with 
mediaeval glass, that of the Renais- 
thin and lacks “texture.” Nor 
‘flashed”’ glass of the later period 
compare 1n of deep, pure color 
with the cruder, earlier glass. On the other 
hand, greater technical resources permitted 
more ambitious attempts at representation, 
that of the 
qualities 


necessary ey il 


assel 
early 
sance 1S 
can the ‘ 
beaut\ 


and the later glass—at least 


transitional period—has new 
which it would be foolish to underestimat 
Glass such as the two Lawrence panels 
is frankly pictorial but still preserves th 
character of stained glass. The Lawrenc 
admirably representative ol 


“that 


panels are 
what Maurice Drake* 
critical moment when stained glass hung 
midway between extremes, neither Gothic 
nor yet Renaissance, neither picture nor 


4 alls 


slazing, but a lovely balanced thing ol 
H. 273 in.; W. 18 in 
History of English Glass Painting, p. 6 
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exquisite beauty, uniting the best attrib- on the right, dressed in a reddish violet 

utes of all four.”’ mantle is Elijah, who lays his hand upon 
In the Elijah panel, three scenes are the child. At the left, in a small scene 
united in one. A small scene in the upper — Elijah restores the child alive to the widow 
right shows the meeting of the Prophet The subject represented in the other 


vil 





Ics 
te | , 
ELIJAH AND THE WIDOW’S SON 

| STAINED GLASS, FLEMISH, EARLY XVI CENTURY 
and the widow of Zarephath at the city panel is not so readily determined. A 
gate, or possibly, the widow beseeching the © woman places a candle in the hands of 
aid of the Prophet in the recovery of her dying man, who lies extended upon 
son who had fallen sick and died. In the bed covered witha blue spread; a youth ina 
principal scene, the widow, dressed in a yellow gown kneels beside the bed; in th 


‘ OQ ga 


nor ee: 
blue gown over a green under-skirt, kneels background a coffin is carried into a grotto 
O ° 
at the left of a bed, draped with a splendid — by a procession of mourners 
crimson coverlet, upon which lies the child Pan 
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A KING OF JUDAH AND 
OTHER MEDIAEVAI 
SCULPTURES 
a year 1140, Which saw the com 
pletion of the sculptured portal of th 
bey Church of Saint-Denis, marks— the 


new stage in the evolution 


beginning of a 


of European sculpture—the emergence of 


the Gothic stvle in the Roval Domain ot 
France Nothing remains, unfortunately, 


of the figure sculptures representing ances- 


according to the flesh, which 


\bbot Suger had 


tors of ¢ hrist, 


carved on the west por- 


tal of Saint-Denis, but those of the Roval 
Portal of Chartres Cathedral, dating only 
a few vears later (sometime between 1145- 
60), and possibly by the same men who 
had worked at Saint-Denis, stand us in 


With the sculptures of Char- 
able to vitalize the 
for Montfaugon ot 
the, 
destroved, and thus to form some adequate 


good stead 
tres betore us, We are 
feebl 


Saint-Denis statues 


drawings mad 
the be lore Were 
idea of the original appearance ot this cele- 
brated far- 
reaching an influence not only upon archi- 


monument which exerted so 


tecture, but also upon the development of 


French sculpture 
Iwo characteristics stand out conspicu- 
the use of column-statues, that 


ously: ont 


is to Say, of statues addorsed to columns 
flanking the church doors—a form of sculp- 


ture had its origin in 


Lombardy 


which apparently 
rather 
fact of infinitely greater 


than krance; and sec- 


ondly, a Import- 
a new quality of naturalness, which 


departure 


ANCE 
emphatk from 


the Romanesque style, at this time in full 


represents an 


During the five centuries, 


which followed the down- 


florescence. 


roughly speaking, 


fall of ancient civilization, monumental 
sculpture was practically non-existent in 
France. Even when it begins to play a 
part of some importance in the later years 
of the eleventh and early in the twelfth 
century, it is still marked with technical 


inexpertness and dependence on such mod- 
and the 
The 


contact 


els as manuscript illuminations 
minor sculpture of the ivory-carver 
Into 
Was presented 


the 


sculptor came 


chiefly as it 


Romanesque 
with nature 


to him in the schematic formulae of 





PROPOLII 


Ol 


ARI 


AN MUSEUM 


Byzantine painter and carver, with her 


survival of som 


Even th 


OK asional 


ler dan 


debased form of late Roman art 
fully developed Romanesque sculpture is 
aloof trom life, despite increased technical 
the 


animates the 


facilitv. and furious, choreatic move- 


ment which work of certain 


schools. Romanesque sculpture has been 
compared to dried herbs found between 
the leaves of ancient books. In contrast 
such sculptures as the Kings and Queens at 
Chartres—monuments which announce thi 
resurrection of sculpture through the imi- 
tation of nature—may be likened to thi 
fresh shoots of a voung and vigorous plant 
soon to blossom into the full beauty of th 
Gothic age. It is this vernal quality, this 
freshness of inspiration, which gives such 


enduring interest to the mid-twelfth cen- 


tury sculpture of Chartres and, among 
others, to the analogous portals, dating 
somewhat later in the second half of th 


Mans, Senlis, Ver- 
Saint- 


twelfth century, of Le 


Bourges, Etampes, and 


Naud 


manton, 
Loup de 


There is exhibited this month in the 
Room of Recent Accessions, astone column- 
Statue (fig. 1) representing a King, pre- 


sumably one of the Kings of Judah in 
the genealogy of Christ as related by Saint 
Matthew [his important sculpture, pur- 
chased from the Pulitzer Fund, may b 
dated about the middle of the twelfth 
century, and is closely related in stvle to 
certain of the celebrated statues of 
and Queens on the Royal Portal of Chartres 
It, formed part, in all 


of the decoration of some por- 


Kings 


( ‘athedral. too, 


probability, 


tal—but one of less majestic proportions 
than that of Chartres—since our King ts 
less, rather than over, life-size.' The 


provenance of the statue, unfortunately, 1s 
unknown \lthough this information 
would add to its archaeological value, the 
rarity and exceptional beauty of this re- 
markable example of the Chartres school 
of mid-twelfth century sculpture are sul- 
ficient cause for congratulation. 

The figure has suffered 
mutilation. The nose and part of the beard 
been and both hands 

off. part ol the 


considerable 


destroved 
Onlv a 


hav e 


broken scroll, 


Height, 40 inches 


on 
he 


901 


ul- 


ble 
urd 
\ds 


ill, 





STONI 


FIG. 
COLUMN-STATUI 
FRENCH, 


is 


FROM 
MIDDLE 
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) 


\ KING 





O} 


THI 
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XII 


JUDAH 
PORTAL O} 
CENTURY 
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| nd held sceptr t¢ 
' I Vhich n be seer 
T | Wears 
I 1 nd r th 
I ! lders I irms 
lraped I I \ wide belt cor 

fines U t the waist Iwo end 

1 along girdle hang down below the knees 
he large collar ¢ he bliaud, the borders 

} Sle nd the man 1 hem o 

n nd the shoes are ornamented 

ng is bearded and h ong hair fall 
! to tl shoulders He wears a crown 


rved to represent rich jewel work, and 


hind the head 1s a halo with an orna- 
ented border 
Ihe elongation of the figure ts in perfect 
cord with the purpose which this col 
mn-statue served. One has only to lool 
t the slender figures ranged in front of the 
Jumns of the west portal of Chartres to 
realize how s sfully figure sculptures 
) t| type were adapt d to the architec 
tural schem« | he long parallel folds ol 


the drapery of our King are in harmon 
with the slender proportions of the figure 


i 1 
ind emphasize the architectural character 
of the sculpture: one should visualize th 


column, of which the sculpture forms a 
part, extending somewhat above the figurt 


nd surmounted by a capital; below, ther 


( 


would be an ornamented support for t 


figure and a pedestal or continuation ol 


the shaft. The vertical lines of the tuni 


folds ol the 


ire varied by the horizontal 
bliaud over the abdomen, by the rhythm 
fan-wise folds of the mantle over the shoul- 
lers, and the zigzag fall at the sides The 
sharp, angular treatment of the border ot 
the tunic as it falls over the feet makes an 
effective contrast to the delicate fluting of 
the drapery, and, so to speak, starts thi 
balancing 


figure with a strong “interest 


the elaboration of the upper part Ol the 
Statue Although the figure 1s intention 


ally designed to echo the cylindrical form 


of the column of which it forms a part, at 
the same time the sculptor has skilfully 
avoided monotony by suggesting, through 
means of the arms, the sceptre, and th 
scroll, various curving lines which cross 
it the middle of the body, and offer an 


greeable relief to tl neral vertical lin 
the statu 
In this finement of design tl td 
ecorative tradition of Romanesque sculp 
re evinces elf; the new qualities 
Which announce a new ag are natural 
m and = characterizatior Unquestion 


bly, the sculptor has observed nature and 


ndeavored to record his own visual ex 


periences Tru he only partly suc 
ded; first, because he modified the pro 
portions of the human body in the interest 


f the general design in which this column 


ue had its place; and secondly, becaus 
his way ot working was still encumbered 
with traditional recipes. Granting all this 
there still persists an impression of natural 
ness which is convincing lo this is added 
something very difficult to define—but 


| 


nevertheless unmistakable—a_— successful 
attempt to express individuality Like 
his roval brethren at Chartres, our King ts a 
great personage, one worthy to stand in th 
cohort of nobles at the entrance to th 


House of God 
\nother notable example of early French 


sculpture, recently purchased, is also shown 
this month in the same room as the column 
statue. [his piece is a stone capital, 
sculptured on its tour sides with scenes from 
the Temptation of Christ. Unfortunately 


the provenance of the sculpture again 
unknown. It may be confidently attrib 


uted, however, to the Ile-de-France School 


of the late twelfth century In the first 


fis >», lower view, right) of the four 


il? < 
scenes, Jesus, having retired into the wil 
derness to fast, is tempted by the Devi 
who points to food and drink. In _ th 
second (fig. 2, lower view, left), the Devil 
indicates a pile of stones, saying. 


‘if thou be the Son of God, command that 
these stones be made bread In the fol 
lowing scene (fig. 2, upper left), the Devi 
carries Jesus upon his back: two interpr 
th 


tations of this scene are possible 


flight to the “exceeding high mountain 


where the Devil showed Jesus “‘all the king- 


doms of the world and the glory of them,’ 
or, the flight to the Holy City, where the 


Devil set Jesus upon the pinnacle of the 


lemple, and mocked Him. 


Height. 108 inches: width at top, 112 ind 


50 
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thou be the Son of God, cast thyself down.” 


This is obviously the subject of the fourth 
and last scene (fig. 2, upper right), where 
Jesus is represented standing on the sloping 
roof of a= tiny 
lemple. 


edifice symbolizing the 

In the representation of these incidents 
of Christ’s temptation in the wilderness, 
the scenes are reduced to their simplest 


\ 


successtul adaptation of thi 
to the form of the capital. 


4 | 
igure reliels 


[he extraordinary progress which French 
sculpture made in the second half of the 
twelfth century ts readily apparent when on 
turns from the sculptures just discussed to 
examine the two stone capitals! from en 
gaged columns (fig. 3), which are also shown 


among the new purchases in the Room ol 





FIG. 2 


STONE CAPITAL, FRENCH, LATE XII CENTURY 


WITH SCENES FROM CHRIST'S TEMPTATION 


elements, but gain thereby in dramati 
effect. Particularly striking is the con- 
trast between the quiet, dignified figure 
of our Lord and the grimaces and violent 
postures of the Devil. This increased 
power of characterization—-when — con- 
trasted with the earlier attempts of Ro- 
manesque sculpture—is paralleled by in- 
creased skill in representation. The drap- 
ery falls in natural folds and the attitudes 
and movements show observation of life 
On the other hand, there ts a fine feeling 
lor decoration which is manifested in the 


Recent Accessions Phe exact provenan 


of these capitals is unknown; they are said 
to have come from somewhere on the bor 
der line between France and Spain. Thi 

are probably South French, and the archai 
character of the sculpture would indicat 

fairly early date, presumably late eleventh 
On the 
centau! 
with a bow and arrow; on the right, a stand- 


or possibly early twelfth centur 
front of one of the capitals 1s 
ing figure of a man, similarly armed; and 
Height 109! 


16} inches; width 193 inches 


1 } " \ ) tr , nm ) yint 
Inches; wid oO nche ne 





other capital 


represented a 


1 lion 
hougt 
j 


nten¢ 


CC 


the  STOOVE 
chain-mail 

is merely an 
thin folds of 


l 
ry 
t 


boots ma\ 


Such capitals as these 


Romanesque 
lor 


the results a 


lhe finest examples go furtl 


crudity of th 


] 


possibl 


lo the lett 


d’ 
although 


>| | 
1D 
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corresponding 
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( hat 
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1noO precise Meaning 


costumes 
garments 
More 


()} 
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ma 


al 


may 
pr bably 





na foliage 


betwee n 


man 
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THE Mi 





the centaur 
lan and 


] 


e hon, al- 


an 


have been 


tis aman holding a 


twisting the 
Interesting: 
re] 


resent 


inexpert Way Ol 1 presenting 
drapery. The rm of the 
clearly see 

fforded the earl 
sculptor his principal field 


monumental sculptu 


rr 


re admurabli 


work and the 


ventions which were inevita 


of the development of mediaeval 


the rr 


is recognizable 





and 


STONI 





archak 


Is true 


generall\ 
decoration 
1 the 


Gespile 


con 


ble in this stage 


I sculpture 


Ol our 
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mn the 
on the 


FRENCH, 
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and 


tremendous vitality an 


instinctive feeling for form which prepare 


us for the culmination of this early period 


in the School of Chartres 
Iwo other pieces of stone sculpture 
recently purchased and exhibited. this 


month among the new accessions, remain to 
These are fragments of a 
twelfth-centur\ 


be mentioned 


South Italian stone frieze 


which, joined together, measure 713 Inches 


in length by 113 inches in height Phi 


relief may have formed the lintel of a door 
or part of an ambo; it Is said to hav 
come from the Abruzzi. A scroll forms 
seven circular fields, in four of which are 


foliated n two, seated figures ol 
men; and in one, an animal, perhaps a deer 


battered 


motives; 1 


This rehef, although somewhat 
s an excellent example of the decorative 
sculpture of the Romanesque period, show- 
ing oriental influences in the design as well 
as in the technique 8 





Ot} 
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END CENTURY 
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CONTEMPORARY PRINTS FROM 
DURER’S WOODBLOCKS 


As announced in the BULLETIN a Veat 
ago, the Museum acquired as part of the 
Junius S. Morgan Collection of prints by 











were In excellent condition, showing 


paratively litthe wear. Electrotypes 
them were carefully made, which we 


turned over to Rudolph Ruzicka, 
the best known of contemporary 
can woodcutters, in order that he 














FIG, 1. PRINT FROM ELECTROTYPI 


9 DURER'S WOODBLOCK 


SAMSON AND THE LION 


\lbert Durer his original woodblocks for 
the Martyrdom of Saint Catherine and the 
Samson and the Lion. In the course of the 
four hundred and thirty vears that had 
clapsed since their making they had sul- 
fered from worms, battering, and shrinking 
but aside from these accidents the blocks 


repair on them the more obvious da 


one 


\meri- 


Com 


O} 


re 


| 


might 


that the blocks had undergone. 


work has now been finished, and 


from the electrotypes have just bet 


on sale at the Intormation Desk 


n 
al 


Fifth Avenue entrance to the Musi 


Price. S20 pre 


mi 


i}? 

his 
prints 
pul 


| 


I 


m 


MN 


CS 
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prints they are infinitely superior to 

( the csimiles that have been 

nade, and aside from minor breaks which 

do not interfere in the least with ther 

beauty and decorative quality, they are 

better than any impressions except. the 
CT rare and costly early proots 

Mr. Ruzicka, having in the course ot 


his work on the electrotypes been forced 


to make closer study of the technique 
of the woodcutters who worked for Direr 
than has been possible for anybody since 


Charles Thurston [Thompson in the forties 


Vg 


~-~ 
ry 


/ 





FIG. 2 DETAIL FROM CON- 


TEMPORARY PRIN 
of the last century repaired the stereotypes 
from the blocks of the Little Passion in the 


sritish Museum, has kindly contributed 
the following notes W. M.I., JR 
When it was Propose d to me to oversee 


the making of electrotypes of the two 
Durer blocks in the possession of the Mu- 
scum and by repairing on the metal replicas 


the accidents of more than four centuries 


render them suitable for reprinting, | 
greeted the task with enthusiasm. The 
moulding of the ancient blocks in wax 


under immense pressure would seem a wild 
venture to anyone unacquainted with their 
sound pearwood. But they suffered no 
damage and the operation was successful. 
Ihe made, the most 


electrotypes were 


FROPOLITAN MUSEl 
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glaring defects, holes, cracks, and broken 
borders filled with solder or beaten up from 
the back and it he re-engraving 


of the blind Spots could 20 On 


seemed t 
Qn com- 
paring the plates with reproductions of the 
original Durer prints, however, innumer- 
able defects were found and more soldering 
had to be done 

lo obliterate at 
dents and the means whereby, was now thi 


once centuries Of acci- 
k and it would have tested one’s enthu- 
slasm were there not the 


compensation of entering more fully than 


t 
tas 


severel\ preal 





FROM 


DETAIL 
PRINI 


FIG. 3. 
EARLY 


would otherwise be possible into the subtly 
plastic beauty of Direr’s designs, into al- 
most every one of their vigorous, purpose- 
ful lines, and, more unusual still, of detect- 
ing the practice of Durer’s interpreter on 
wood, the much-abused formschnetder 
It was possible to enjoy the thrilling direct- 
ness of the engraver’s workmanship, to 
follow the assured slash of his knife inside a 
delicate curve, to weigh his difficulties and 
applaud the manner of their surmounting 
No niggling about these deeply intrenched 
lines. The ink ball dabbed hard, the press 
pushed wet paper harder, without destroy- 
ing them 

The shrinkage of 
blocks, due to drying, 
ol 


the surface of the 


revealed an interest- 


| 


ing detail technique, the practice ol 
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making guide lines with single strokes of a = graver cut every fine line running off into 
knife, to terminate more precisely the lines — open space in such a way that its tapering 


an end dipped considerably below the surfac« 


of the background, wherever these met a 

outlined form, as well as to facilitate the of the block (see fig. 5 In spite of this 
cutting of much of the cross-hatching (see — precaution, such lines appear quite heavy 
fig 2 These were mere scratches which — on all contemporary prints, which plainly 
readily filled with ink on all contemporary indicates the real technical difficulty of 
proofs while the blocks were fresh (see fig the time, the printing press. This rud 
3), but which open machine performed 


splendid service no 
doubt, if only for 


ed up in course ot 
time somewhat as a 
cut on the bark of a the reason that it 
forced the designer 


and engraver to sim- 








tree will [here also 
opened up, untor- 
tunately, the many plitv, but it wa 


plugs inserted long guilty of many cru 


ago to fill holes eaten dities commonly and 


away by earlier gen- erroneously ascribed 


crations of worms. to the engraver 
It is a funda- It is clear these 
mental requirement 


In the printing ol 


fitteenth-centur 
blocks were design 
all relief blocks to 
pul more pressure 


ed and cut to with 


stand hard service 





l heir makers ignot 





on those parts where 


10 . , ed } utog rhc 
the co na close FIG. 4 DETAIL OF PRINT OI 1 the autographi 
vether. th ) inements <¢ } 
together, than upon SAMSON AND THE LION refinement om 
those where they are mon in the modern 
wide apart. Tomeet reproduction but 


this necessity, the achieved breadth 


modern hand _ press and unity, abov 
is provided with an all a virile beauty 


‘overlay,’ consist- which makes ther 
ing of varving thick- 
nesses Of paper, 
thickest where the 


block requires most 


works of art distinct 
from other forms of 
pictorial expression 
lhe blocks of Saint 


Catherine and Sam 





pressure. [his over- 


lav is interposed be- FIG. 5. SAME DETAITI son have these quali 
tween the paper ON THE WOODBLOCK ties and carry to this 
lying on the inked day the increasing 
flat block and the perfectly flat metal rare traditions of their makers, honest 
platten. Thus the pressure is varvinglys workmanship and humble service 

but accurately distributed. But the fif- RupoLteH Ruzict 
teenth-century press had only a blanket 

between the wet paper on the block and CLASSICAL ACCESSIONS 

the flat wooden platten, which exerted ’ are 

unrelieved pressure over the entire surface, 

pressing down unfeelingly upon the fine ONE of the outstanding characteristic 
open lines as well as the close heavy ones. of the work of Greek artists is its refine- 
lo remedy this condition somewhat, then ment. It determines in a large measur 
though at the risk of destroying the precise the restraint of their modeling, the fin 
line drawn for him by the designer, the en- — simplicity of their vase shapes, and 1! 
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1 ons. W ind semi-elliptical members wit! hore 
LNs. ¢ CT branch ot the Dp Imett lo ppreciat he fineness o 

Gre WO! nowhere nor the wor ne mus s( magn ng gla 
dent than in his velr for this Phe minuteness of the plaitwork 1s aston 
sly ler self p rly wv rf shing, and the filigree palmettes, in spite 
treatment of their smallness, show the same sense o 
| | Must I nas re ni guilt organ as the large marble aKTo- 
venty-two new pieces of Greek and Roman el lhe modeled work of the beads and 
ewelry, mostly conspicuously fine pieces the bird is not so careful, but the litth 
vh will be shown in the Room of R rosettes are beaut done: each has six 
ent Accessions during the coming month petals with a globule in the center, and 
\ st of these will teacl much about — every petal has a fine twisted wire running 
he taste and customs of these two nations round the edge, which, we must remember 


nd bring out the salient differences be 
tween their artistic conceptions 

In order to understand the character ol 
Greek remember that 
until the time of Alexander th 
had little access to pre 


She utilized the 


iewelryv, we must 
Great 
Greece ous stones 
quartzes or semi-precious 
stones, especially the carnelian, agate, and 
halcedony, seal 
garnet, the topaz, 
the emerald, the sapphire, 


beauty mak 


largely for engravings; 
but such stones as the 
whose brillianc 
and intrinsi them such pop 


ular decorations in jewelry, were only in- 


troduced in larger numbers into Greece 
ifter Alexander's 
largely from therefore, prob 
ably also somewhat from choice, the Greek 
jeweler of the sixth to fourth century B.( 


turned his attention to the working of the 


Eastern 


conquests 


necessity, 


gold itself. The gold was to him not 
mere background, not only an appropriat« 


setting for colored stones, but  itselt 
vehicle for the expression Ol his thought. 
\nd he has shown us once for all the possi- 
bilities of this material. His best products 
in modeling, engraving, repoussé, granula- 
tion, filigree, and plaitwork stand as the 
achievements of their kind. They 


what a combination of 


finest 
shown us 
; 
skill 


have 
consummate 
complish. 
\mong our new pieces we may mention 
first a gold necklace dating from the fourth 
century B.C. (fig. 1, 
woven braid of five plaits trom 
which are suspended bead pendants with 
rosettes at the points of attachment, and 
in the center a bird and a disk with the 
head of Medusa in relief; the clasp consists 
of disks with elaborate rosettes in filigree 


and patience can ac- 


B). It is composed ot 


closely 


had to be solder d to the Surtace ol each 
petal, only about one thirty-second of an 


inch in length; originally the petals wer 


probably also filled with bright-colored 


enamel, though this has now disappeared 


It may be argued that such minute work 1s 


practically lost, for when jewelry 1s worn 


it is not Meant to be examined with a mag 


nifving glass. But that is not so; the el 


fect of the whole, even though some details 
a distance, has 
nent of refinement which th 


(sreeks ilued, as any 


comparison W tn 


coarser work will show So that the 


h standard of craftsmanship has 
its full reward in the deh 


Greek hig 
ate qualit V it gives 
to the whole. 

(nother 
tury later 1s composed of 
with a dolphin and three gla 


| he gold 


dating about a cen 


necklace 
a plaited chain 
ss beads 1n gold 
settings at each end settings 
consist of flower calyxes joined together b 


wire links. The design 1s effective and the 


work careful; but it does not compare in 
fineness with the other necklac 

Three pairs of gold earrings are typical 
examples of fourth-century work. In on 


four intertwisted wires passing 


a finely modeled lion’s head, with fill- 


pair we set 
Into 


gree decoration of scrolls and palmettes on 


the neck. Each head is separately mod 


eled, not cast from the same mould, and 
originally the eves were inlaid with colored 
glass or stone In another pair the design 


is similar, with four twisted wires passing 
into an animal’s head, but in this case It 1s 
that of a bull (fig. 1, A \gain, each head 
is cast from a separate mould, and shows 
careful modeling; 
d work on the 


there 1s also 


spirited, 


line engrave surface for the 
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SHOWS LOOd FTePOUSSt 


perhaps for the 


as has been suggested for 


-our finger ring 


pointed oval bezel 








ye Greek animal stud 


\ bronze ring has on its oval bezel a repre 


inding with one 


T 
oot resting on rock He 1s identified 


he lion’s skin wound round his arm 


the bow in his hand, and the club behind 


In It iS a spirited piece Ol work of thi 
fift to fourth century B.( Unfortu 
natel the surface is not very well pre 

rved \ gold swivel ring with an agate 

irab S an engraved design ot a man 
bending his bow | hastily executed 

rgely with the drill id is Etruscan o1 

work of tl ourth century B.( 

he head of a wild ram (mufflon), mack 
solid gol o ( unusually im- 
portant | From the shape of the cut 
ng on the under side we m surMISt 
that it either formed part of some curving 
Object, Or W oO rom a solid gold 
statuctte Ihe head is beautifully mod- 


eled in the finished, lifelike, and vet stylized 
manner of the early fifth century B.( 
Ihe nose, mouth, and eves are rendered 
vith fine observation of nature, while th 


hair on the forehead and the cheeks 1s 1n- 


dicated by raised surfaces with engraved 
n the archaic, convention 
lized style Phe combination of the 


ikes this Ont 


lifelike and the decorative mz 
of the most beautiful representations ot the 


wild sheep preserved us from antiquity 


We may compare for its similar style the 
ram’s head on the gold bracelet in Karls- 
ruhe (Schumacher, Antike Bronzen, pl 


1], 7a). 

[he common method of fastening dresses 
in early times, both in Greece and Italy 
was by means of fibulae or brooches of our 
safety-pin form. Dresses then, we must 
remember, were not shaped like ours 
but consisted of rectangular pieces of cloth 
which were draped round the body and 
fastened on the shoulder. So that good 
substantial safety-pins best served the pul 


pose of keeping the garment in place Sut 





lin] 


des: 








BULLETIN OF THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


since these pins had to be in conspicuous 


ylaces they were often highly decorated 


} 

Five newly acquired examples are of such 
a kind. Thev are not of the classical 
Greek period, but of early Italy 


prevalent in the eighth and seventh cen 


t\ pes 


One, of gold, has the so-called 


“horns’’; an 


turies B.¢ 
serpentine form with four 
other, also of gold, is of the boat-shaped 
variety with long sheathlike foot, and with 


amber beads strung on the bow; two others 


also boat-shaped, have gold pins, but 


the bow 1s ol greenish glass decorated with 


vellow fern-like patterns, not unlike th 


earls . modeled glass. | hese olass bows ar 


placed in gold settings on which the sam: 


fern patterns are carried on in embossed 
\ fourth boat-shaped fibula is o 


silver and 1s decorated with very fine fil 


Wor k 


gree work on the bow and delicately en 


graved zigzag patterns on the foot (fig. 2 
It is 543 1n. (14 cm.) long, and weighs 38.9 


grammes; so that from our point of view 


would have been a rather clumsy pin t 


wear, though certainly handsom« 

When we come to examine Roman jew 
elrv, we feel immediately that we are in 
different world. New standards and new 
conceptions now hold sway Phe contrast 
is particularly great when we turn directl\ 
from fourth-century work to the products 
of Roman Imperial times; for the transi 
tion between the two takes place in th 
Hellenistic period. The Hellenistic jew- 
elers, when they suddenly had at their dis 
wealth of 
naturally kept up old 


posal a new precious stones 
traditions, and 
combined the stones with goldwork. But 
as was bound to happen, especially in 

period when craftsmanship was no longet 
valued as before, attention was gradually 


more and more given to stones, and less 


to the gold. For it was, of course, much 


easier and popularly more effective to string 
a row of glittering stones, than to spend 
all that skill and labor on fine goldwork 
In the newly acquired pieces of Roman 
date this change of standards is very evi- 
dent. A necklace with emerald 
Strung on a gold chain with double-loop 


beads 


links, and a chain necklace with Roman 
pearls and colored glass beads (now irl- 


descent) are typical examples (fig. 1, | 


[here is no denving that they are ver 
pretty The lovely green of the emeralds 
and th soft colors in the other 


necklace combined with the 


Variety ol 
Vi llow gold 


a strong appe al espec ially Lo modern 


taste But the charm lies in the colors 
h 


and combination of colors, not in the work 
how craftsmanship has 


manship 


deteriorated we need only compare th 


carelessly worked rosettes on the pendant 


and on the clasp of the pearl necklace with 





the muchsmaller but infinitely finer rosett 

fourth-century example (cl 

fig. 1, B); or the chain-worl 

pieces The Roman necklaces are sau 

to have been tound at Naz 

tine in tombs of the early | 
\ gold bracelet 


gular plaques decorated with glass inlay in 


areth in Pales 
mperial period 


composed of five rectan 


box settings and with filigree scrolls is an 
important example of later Roman worl 


fig.1,G). Itis rather coarse, showy worl 
but undeniably effective The glass in 


disappeared. We ma 


similar tech 


lay has now large l\ 
examples ol 
nique found at Tunis and now in the Brit 
ish Museum; cf. Fk. H. Marshall, Catalogu: 


compare it with 


ol lewelr Nos 2524 and 2600 The. 
are there dated in the third century A.D 
on account of being found with a imeo 











THI 


MI 


Iso Ww bo 
tting re probably contemporary Ww 
e bracel One ts particularly spler 
lid example, with filigree and beading o1 
the sides of the bezel and enclosin 
edony with a bearded man engraved 
late Roman stv \ third ring consis 
simple gold hoop with oval bezel, on 
Which are engraved a lion, a crescent, and 
| | It 100 1S late Roman 


the two letters 


BB + th 
»LULL «Lilt 


most pleasing piece among out 
Roman acquisitions is a gold pinhead tn 
the form of winged Victory, modeled in 


olid She ts represented 


gold Ng 


tanding, with the lower part of her body 
lraped, and holding a shield and spear 
[he figure is carefully and delicately exe- 
uted and has a good deal of the Greek 
pirit, though not the élan of her Greel 
sters. She stands on a_ round bas 


attached a cylindrical setting 
with incised palmett 
the 


pins were used to keep the elaborate coi 


to which ts 
and lotos decoration 
Such large 


or insertion of the pin 


KNOW 


tures of Roman ladies in place 
from 


as Wi 


representations in Roman. statues 
lhe date of the pinhead is Graeco-Roman 
probably of the century A. D. With 


ts delicate workmanship and freedom from 


first 


cessory decorations, it 1s like a last echo 
of the high standard of craftsmanship set 
G. M.A. R 


by Greek jewelers 


BUCKLES WHICH 
rO ANCIENT 


BELONGED 
ARMOR 


DE LA ROCHEFOUCAULD, philos- 


opher great and worldly, remarks that on: 


1 


never can understand a subject unless hi 
investigates its veriest details I do not 
recall the theme which was then impressing 


him: it may have been the evelashes of 
Madame de Longueville, or her infinite 
patches. But it could just as well (no 
nearly so well have concerned the superb 


the 
ive If, 


suit of black and gilded armor 
which, as ill-luck would h: he 
oon to be wounded. For, truth to tell, 
no one can really know armor who has not 
studied it with microscopic care 


one in 


Was 


examining 


PROPOLITI 


AN MUSEUM OTF AR | 
pl ( nin traps, hing 
plume holder, and, above all things 
buckles In made up of de- 
and Rochefoucauld himself would 
probably have been surprised 1f he had been 
old that in the finishing of this same glossy 


which descended only to his knees 


harness, 


his master-armorer had decorated, gilded, 
nd put separately in place no less than six 


hundred rivets (or more than six thousand 


that he had made use of four entire buck- 
skins in its lining, that he reckoned two 
ounces of silver and a quarter of an ounce 


of virgin gold for the threads of galloon 


which bordered the steel plates, that the 
artist gave a week’s work to the making 


and gilding of the plume holder, and as 
much time again to designing and execut- 
ing the thirty buckles which were needed 
for one should keep in mind the fact that 


armor, like any other work of art, was ever 


suitably framed. Indeed, it 1s as easy to 
magine a Giorgione encadré with planks 
as to believe that a harness coming from 
the workroom of a Negroli would be given 
rivets or buckles out of keeping with the 
quality of the work In fact, when on 

es find beautiful armor furnished with 
uninteresting buckles, he may at once de- 


{ the original ones: even 
an original buckle 1s 
times discovered by 


On the other hand, 


cide that t 
in such a c: 


are 3 
ise some- 


4 arch 


more careful 
it Is not surprising i 
in most armor all original buckles disap- 
course of centuries they 
heir 
the 


for in the 
have been broken off one by one, with t 
And 
is the more to be regretted since buck- 
are not merely art in. little, 
but are importantly diagnostic for the stu- 
their 
each 


have been 


pea;©re d 


Straps and were rarely restored. 
| 


les objects 


dent of design and de- 


for 


with 


armor, 
lis d 


change decade 


itv only that they 


fectly st 


tails 
sO imper- 
armor as vet 
them critically Yet they are 
worth considering. Nor are they 
to collect, for odd buckles exist 
the de of ar- 


udied, no work on 


referring to 
obviousl\ 
difficult 
among gallery 


bris of every 


mor, national or private—objects which 

museum has lately been founded in Prag 

Herr Waldes LO ¢ xhibit exclusively buckles 

nd attaches of similar nature, e.g. buttons, tog- 
es | 


ARMOR BUCKLES 


IMAN, FIRST CENTURY A. D 
VISIGOTHI V CENTURY A. D 
FRENCH, XII CENTURY, FIRST HALI 
FRENCH, XIII CENTURY, SECOND HALI 
FROG-MOUTH BUCKLE LATE XIII CENT 
XT CENTURY 
HERALDIC SQUARE BUCKLE, XIV CENT 
XIV CENTURY, EARLY NARROW SHANK 
XV CENTURY, EARLY; FLEUR-DE-LYS SHANK 
CENTURY, LATE; GILDED, PARALLEL LIN} 
XV CENTURY, SECOND HALF. 





PENDANTS 


ENCH, 


ENCH, XV CENTI 
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, A lhe sn buckle shown nearby dates prol 

I nd whicl Ly] from. tl early thirteenth century 

| \ In fact | ind from the end of the century the 

ho o he repair shoy Val rious buckk with loop fashioned 

rr colle Ol ) S ¢ head of a frog, the strap having pass« 

; r sl x nd withi through the mouth lhe fourteenth cet 
mi ! ral tury 1s represented in buckles G and H: th 

( ! met I r bear les often did in thos 

From su ources 1 V SI I eraldic device Fifteenth-cen 

i their w ( OA rv | es appear in | to M: the first o 

tel nstalled int 194 Galler these, judging trom its date and qualit 
()t] n > Morgan Col might have been riveted to the “white har 
n | Ver \\ ( rr n ¢ \! if Mma De We || LO 
; ' St s| Baro it ese buckles ar shioned 
» fro ru 1 n with no little art: beauty of proportion was 

! Ver seloqun () ! msidered, and decorative detaus: thus we 
esp ly o | ybserve that in fifteenth-century trappings 
enturs n { rite n n tvpical Gothic lines and motifs come to 
eur n tt H] S OS pomMts and tretoils appeal crockets 

| 1 | n to || | 1 Bal ] ( | a Tr suggested Di The lines even delicat 
terv. where the d ) ry} Gothic traceries are reproduced both on 
\A p Driy ) kl nd pendant Lf tag MW n 
7 I n ) act th ree end | trap 
yuckles are, we belic During he sixteentt ntut buckles 
lt n interesting | ' nd similar gear became compact 1n siz 
nd how the stud oll O | nd more effective, stronger, easily handled 
id enables o1 O he b sO \ guards for the free ends « traps 
sroup them into periods, and _ finall I 1 fastened b ewer rivets Our 
range them in d of genealogical t1 collection (O-T) is well represented in 
very much I I rranges his their forms. Several of our buckles are o 
progressive series of horses, fishes, or pearl oT ql raving belonged to armor 
nautiluses Here OW r, we on 4 the wealthiest amateurs of their da 
hardly refer to such theoretical consider g., Charles V and Philip I And to this 
tions fearing les oO me ¢ S the m vroup ol buckles we have made numerous 
suggest litthe more than Mr. Pickw dditions in copies of buckles of spl ndid 
heorv of tittlebats' torical harnesses in various museums 
For the present let us glance otably those of Vienna, thanks in this cast 


1 to the personal interest of the Conserva- 


coll ; Not ( the spec} tor, Dr. Camillo Lust The late sixteenth 


men (A) from a Roman war. trapping century, When armor was already degener- 
probably first century A. D., from a sword ting, gave rise to buckles profusely en 
belt), a highly evolved device in severa riched but of less technical merit (W, X 
details, ‘‘modern”’ compared with the cum 1d trom that time onward we have onl 
brous buckles B worn In the hosts whict » follow in details the dec] ne ol the ar- 
overthrew the Roman Empire in morer’s art We note, finally, that what 
we have here outlined in the study ol 


centul Cand D are from wat 





of the twelfth and thirteenth buckles, 1.e., as a means of understanding a 


the first might h deen worn | cru larger subject, 1s shown, almost if not quite 
sader of Saint Bernard (1150), the second so well, in other “‘furnishings’’ of armor 
n point of time and quality might hav Rivets, for example, will repay the inquir 
been worn by Saint Louts himself 50 olf the studen So also hinges, washers 
Or Naty Ate OAR . rosaces) (U, \ ind tags (mordants and 
pp 14 . pendants) (N, QO, T, X B. D 
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NOTES 


ANNI ‘Ac MEETING O1 LHI SUSTAINING MEMBER 
rRUSTEES. At the regular meeting of! CHARLES C. BURLINGHAM 
the Board of Trustees, held February 15 Vi \\ I LD). Hin 
the two outgoing members of the Class o ve 5. GA ‘" NEL. Kor 
1921—Edward D. Adams and R. 1 R 'C eee eA 
Haines Halsey —were reélected to the Class Frep T. | 
Ol 1924 H rey B. Lin 
The following officers and committe: espa A Lo 
were elected for the year ending Februar p80 Gh RRMA 
20, 1922 
OFFICERS One hundred and eighty-th pers 
Preside 20) \\ Fort were elected Annual Member 
First Vice-Presid Eiinu Roo 
‘ce ey President a * ay eta # SHERBORN PRIN1 lhe Museum h:; 
Secretar Henry W. KEN recently received as a gift from C. Davi 
Sherborn a collection of no less than 26 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEI prints and proofs of the work of his father 
R W. ve Fi ) the late C. W. Sherborn, who was for man 
hi Ro / vears known as perhaps the most sl] If 
‘hen eM NSEI \ heraldic engraver of | | n England 
D. ApAM | .S Hark Mr. Sherborn won particular fame throug! 
(5 | } Pu ni M WS man ind delightful bookplates n 
uu {EN iC. 0 N er use of their gr S sh otn 
tes Cu : at YI work has to some extent suffered in tl 
vublic estimation, but hould not b 


D. No a oe forgotten that he was on he most a 
Enwaan D. Ancac Geoace Biumen complished engravers 1 etchers of h 
Gi F. BAK HeNRY WALTEI generation and that his other work reveal 
PREASURI l him as one of the artists most typical o 
UDITING COMMITPTEI his time The collection in the Museu 
ee ee, Boe is naturally particularly strong in_ bool 
leurs Caneel emenan Aut ( — plates, but many of the other plat 
also represented, so that the student ma 
MEMBERSHIP. Mention is made els now see here one of the three or four fullest 
where of the splendid response in 1920 and most representative lots ol Mr. Sher 
to the invitations to membership sent out — born’s work in existenc 
by the Museum. The acceptances for W. M. I., J 
this vear, thus tar, have been equally grat 
lving, and the contributions received in the CHINESE [TAPESTRIES \n exhib 
lorm of membership fees are gratefully of Chinese tapestry, the so-called Kos 
acknowledged by the Trustees has been arranged in the room wh 
\t the meeting of the Board of Trus- — anese prints have been shown 
lees, held February 15, 1921, the follow lhese delightful silk wovy tapestr 
ing persons, having duly qualified tor then me of the earliest kinds of figured sil 
respective classes, were elected made by the Chines pieces Ol WI h has 


even been found by Sir Aurel Stein and vi 
lecog in their excavations near Khot 


FELLOWS FOR LIF! 


ioMAS H. Fou.ps ee ey, ee q 
: : lave always been amongs most bi 
.. GORDON HAMERSI 
tity nia yrative ( fh ( Wi 
Mrs. E. H. HarrimMa® ful nd decoratis n \ 
j | Not only were infinite patier nd ! 
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I ) I rp Nur 
nd t| ery land 
1 i t 1) a WT) s 
Pop | || l al hy Tel lod Cd t| 
e King of Scotland 
()y small portio the Nurember 
p of brass and copper has survived 
se of natural wear and the fact that 
ons at War s the sixteenth centur 
ed nin the recent World War 
el | brass and copper so nec ! 
1 } factur rms and ammun 
( t secured melt 
I I ld | hands oO 
\\ plates purchased b 
Vi use I re con nin siblica 
I lesigns surrounded wit! 
hal Cl ( radiatul ralistic n 
( Ds OT ip S ! pl con 
[his last group is particularly: fir " 
| ages ] 1 T¢ ny ad oO 1 
1) | Tt ( | ( | tal t r 
WO pairs | baluster-shaped pr 
llest sixteenth-centul 
OT i cl r | | | I Del r 
with pier bac pair of large Dutcl 
bi ts and, most en f all 
sn I] mis! patel ( the XI ntl 
ntur Cl 1 with Biblical nes 
pieces will be shown for a mont 
eat IX on Oo Recent \k ss1ions tel 
whiten U “ be placed on permanent ex- 
bitiol Gallery A 23 with other kur 
' nm ¢ , ’ }? \ Pp 
\MERI Ss F THE XVII AN 
X\ tee IURIE | / } l\ Ol | eb- 
ruary 9 the follow rticle, entitled Th 
Run of the Shelves, was published 
We | marvel readable museum 


nd XVIII Centuries by C. Louise Aver 

vith a preface by R. T. H. Hals Metro- 
politan Museun It is based on the nota 
bli Hection of Judge Clearwater which 1s 
dep ted in the Museum, but is as well 
complete little manual of the entire sub- 
( lt onl Vithin went ears oO! 
| \m t | ‘ | rsel cre ] 

yT | | il ( oon CY itsn if 
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TIN OF THE MI 
lhe surviving family plate was regarded as 
english. Largely through the researches 
of Mr. Halsey we have recovered the names 
andmarks of scores of Colonial silversmiths. 
His own collection, with that of Mr. F. H. 
Bigelow and of Mr. Hollis French, must run 
far into the hundreds. The 
collection comprises 543 pieces. American 
silver plate hardly antedates the last quar- 
terof the XVII centurv. It was at its best 
for nearly one hundred and fifty years, until 
manufacture and machine methods 
The old with their 
trace of the hammer strokes and their spots 
of bluish or yellowish ‘‘fireskin,’’ immedi- 
ately their They 
were made in little shops in which the 
owner worked much himself, and scrupu- 
Natur- 


Clearwater 


large 


supervened. pieces, 


announce aristocracy. 


lously superintended all processes. 
ally, the models were generally English 
though New York for a century after the 
British occupation was faithful to her mas- 
sive and stocky Dutch types. Colonial sil- 
ver invariably differs from its European 
prototypes in being less ornate. In a con- 
tributed mouldings 


note on the classical 


tive in Boston before 1750, 
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AR] 


combines dig 


nity with gracefulness in an extraordinar\ 


degree. 


admirable. 
collected all there 1s to note 
of ornament. 


Nathaniel 


Revere, 
have 
by ( opley. 


rep 


were 


All the 
Miss 


work ¢ 


\ver 


some ol 
Hurd 
excellent 
their 


and t 


roduced 
In every w 


stv 


1! Adams 
vy has. diligentlh 
on the matter 
these masters, as 
he younger Paul 
engravers. Wi 
rugged portraits 
ay this litth 


boo} 


Is the best starting point for the study ol 


the 


sub je 


<< ame 


abounds in 


incidental 


touches of antiquarian or general histori 
interest, which make the 


catalogue almost 


as good reading as the introduction I he 


book is beautifully mac 
trated. Especially attractive 
ful 

to serve as head-bands 


the ¢ hapters 


cal 


use of chosen designs from old s 


iloguc 


qguetry ol 
Yet why 1 


It Is odd 
made 
the eighteentl 


101 


OLD NUMBERS OF THI 


any 


members of 


the M 


1 centurs 


fully illus 


is the taste 


le and 


Iver 


‘ 
pieces to 


and tall 


to see a museun 


with something of the 


BULLETIN. Should 


uscum have b 


used by the Colonial masters, Mr. Cass numbers of the BULLETIN. which th 
Gilbert praises and illustrates their sen- have not bound and do not care 1 
sitive taste for fine contour. They studied keep, the Museum would be very grat 
the forms with utmost care, and it is by ful for their return there 1 I 
their forms that they must be judged quent demand for numbers now out | 
Such a craftsman as Edward Winslow, ac print. 
LIST OF ACCESSIONS AND LOANS 
FEBRUARY, [921 
CLASS OBJEC] ( IX 
\NIIQUITIES kGyPriaN Objects (201) consisting of painted woods 
Sixth Egyptian Room models and various other objects from 
the Tomb of Mehenkwetre | hebes 
XI dyn.; objects (67) comprising a 
plete burial from the lomb of W 
lhebes, XI dvn I xcava Lusé 
} pedition, 1920 Mus 
ppropriati Sul 
mented by I ! 
| BS Ge TRE PR 
Sixth Egyptian Room) Objects (463) from Thebes, XI-NX dy 
objects (10) from Lisht. XII dvt I iva ( Mi I 
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BULLETIN OF THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ARI 


CLASS OBIEC ] SOL RC] 


TEXTILES Linen strip, fragments (2) of printed 
Study Room, Wing H chintz, English XVII cent.; tap 
estry fragment and embroidered panels 
(2), XVIII cent., English; embroidered 
panel, Italian , XVIII cent.; cover 
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and fragments (4) of silk brocad 
French, XVIII cent Gilt of H. Burlit 
Wo I Np | NI Desk-chair, French, Lo X\ Gilt of Duv rother 
| 
\kRMS AND ARMOI Lowling piece, double-barreled rencl 
Wing H, Room 9 dated 1801 Lent by Geor 
NTINGS Figure of a Man, Lotus Blosson nd 
Wing Ek, Room 10 leaves, Mountainous Landscay ( 
nese, Sur \ nt by G vI 
CALENDAR OF LECTURES 
MARCH 20-APRIL 25, 1921 
March 26 Illustrated Books William M. Ivir $200 M 
20 The Organ Frances Morris 5 01 
27. Modern Decorative Art and Fashion (Arthur, Gil 
lender Lecturs Paul I ribs 500 M 
2 lextiles Mary Lois Kiss¢ $200 M 
28 Pottery and Porcelain (For High School Classes \ugustus Klock 4:00 P. M 
29 Pageantry (For High School Teachers Belle Northrup 1:00 
\pri t+ European Costume (For High School Classes Ethel Traphager $200 M 
© A Song of David (For Blind Chil \lice T. Coseo 2:00 M 
oO Peasant Costume (Arthur Gillender Lectur Ruth Wilmot oo M 
11 Roman Roads (For High School Classes Melita Knowles 400 M 
10 Perugino (For the Deaf and Deafened Jane B. Walker § 00 
How the Great Masters have | xpresst 1 Act 
(For High School Classes) Alice I. Coseo 1. 
20 Animals in Sculpture (For Blind Children Alice I. Coseo 2:04 
24 Our Costumes (Arthur Gillender Lecture (Anne Rittenhe ( 

25 Life of the Middle Ages (For High Schoo! Classes \lice T. Coseo {:CO M 
tach Sunday afternoon, a Story-Hour for children will be given by Anna llerat20¢ 
and repeated at 3 o'clock; at 3 o’clock on Sundays through April to and at k on Saturday 
through April 9 Gallery Talks for adults will be given by Elise P Carey; lay, April 12 
lalk for a group of Elementary School teachers will be given by Miss Chandler at 3:30 o'clock; o1 
Friday afternoon, April 15, a Talk for Classes in the New York Training School for Teachers will be 
given by Edith R. Abbot at 2:15 o’clock; on Friday mornings through April 22, at 10:000’clock ar 
on Sunday afternoons through April 24, at 3:00 o'clock, Study-Hours for Pract Workers will | 

conducted by Grace Cornel] 
Xfecent Accessions Room oor |, k 
- 
Ss 
* 
ir 
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ecretary ropolit Mus \r : \ 
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\ n ] n ) ne pr ee ) hi , 
Yor N. ¥ 
Ses ers art ed, Contributing 
, —— . : : 
t S é S wiry F¢ neisnve: 2 ‘ non fe. 
sh able 24 ( i e the number kets the M 
Fi é sal pe i ts heir familie 
OFFICE! ,D | )| 1 | gaara tte el n nv general re- 
USEUM eption. ar enever their subscriptions in th 
R \1 re ¢ Ww ~ 10 ev sha be entitle 
bE rs vs for | an I become 
I} \ t ¢ dy ; 
H dar Cor n. For further par- 
LEN WA > nd Vice-Pr — rm . he eee 
H : ire surer ryat c 
Hen kK C x LDOMISSION 
i 
| n per vy from 10 A. M. to 5 
THe M ( \ 1S : C 
THE ( ( “i 
lH I 1) ; P 7" Un V al Friday ar Imission fee of 
Prt N . \ \ ) 25 ‘ t € pt members a1 
nN | T r\ t 5 
Ep D. ADAM N 9 ( re! nder seven vears of é re no 
GI I ly | ) té Ss m nied by ana 
Gt Vv. I | Members are l ed on pay days on pres 
1) ( ] pP | N er Ion I re Persons holdin 
( G ) \\ ni: members’ con entary tickets are entitled t 
oe Bs H ‘ ry ol ' : j ' 
Hd | , 1 1 , 
| I | ne EXP] r Gt DAN( | 
ARTHUR ( ( D 
: Vis rs desirit sp dir nor ssistance 
a i oe 
I oe oe ( in ( ne VLUS¢ m may 
LHI PAFI g 
St lre the ser ( " ) of th staff o 
Director | I 
‘ : pplic nt Secr ry \n appointmer 
Ss! if i T | 
SSIST ir Should pr I be made 1 l ¢ 
Cur eat Claes od | | I 
( [his ser ree embers ar 
rator | I | : ' 
in t \ 0 — 
( f roof } ntion (rt \ ' if ‘ \ ¢ \ ( Ve 
Curator of Decorat ¢ er" » | $ e. | 
Curator of Armor DEA. otner y yne dollar an hour is ma 
\ EAN with an ad fen el turent chive eee 
Curator Far Eastern Art, S. ¢ , Ry 
; each person ir up exceeding four in number 
Curator of Pr S WirriamM . ) i 
Assistant Treasurer Friar T. | LEGES TO STUDENTS 
Librarian WILL ( | S Dr ‘ nde to teachers 
Registrar Henry F. D N pul rt s al r use of the | 
Sup’t. of the Buildin Con H brary, « ror study rooms, collection of lar 
\ssociat n Ind trl I lk S \ ( ctions, set speci 
Arts Ricu F. | t 
Ree ts lor pern COp\ nd to photo- 
MEMBERSHIP graph } \| P 1 be lressed 1 
BENEFACTOI ho contribute or devise $50,000 he Secretar No permits are necessary for 
Fei IN Pt i 17 ho contribute 5,000 n nd i, ng snapshots with hand 
FELLO } Lire, who contribute camera Permits are for al! davs except 
CON ING MemMBI who pay ar rday rl I iVsS, and ¢ ho 
nually 250 days. For further information, see special leafl 
| Mem } ; ; : 
| ) } Vii » pay PUBLICATIONS 
nuaily . 100 CATALO , | ee aN Aaa, — 
SUSTAINING MBI ho pav annt \ >: 
: Ml ie lEM \ pay annua 25 PEGTOGRAPHS. of nf Kc helienwinn ‘ta Ta 
\NNUA EMBE vho p innually 
_— Pay ) 10 Museum, are on sale he Fifth Avenue en- 
PRIVILEGI All member r ntitlad ¢ trance nd he nh 1 of the main staircase 
. iL ne ¢ ititied ) ; 
ee Lists will be sent on application. Orders by mail 
following privileges 
| , may be addressed to the Secretary 
A ticket admitting the member and his fami], 
and non-resident friends,on Mondays and Fridays RESTAURANT 
len compiime! t tickets e é } yf \ restaurant 0 ted in the basement yn the 
which admits the bearer once, on either Mond north side of the main building is open from 











Mm to 9 half hour hefor oT time 


